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and upset the balance of power in the Balkans by annexing
Eastern Rumelia, the Vienna Government took up a
strongly anti-Bulgarian attitude, partly because at
that time it had Bulgaria's rival Servia under its tutelage
and partly because it failed to realize that the Bulgarian
coup d'etat was a coup de grace to Russian influence over
the Principality. But this truth, though very slowly,
dawned at last on Austrian diplomatists, and, after
trying to dissuade Prince Ferdinand of Coburg from
accepting the Bulgarian throne, the Court of Vienna
ended by supporting him, with England, against Russia
in 1889.x Even while still hostile to the Bulgars, Austria
remained unfriendly to the Greeks, and, in 1885, Count
Kalnoky absolutely declined to listen to the explanations
by which King George's representative attempted to
justify the line pursued by his Government.2

It is true that, in 1896, Count Goluchowski expressed
the opinion that the blame for the crisis lay entirely
with the Turks, and that it would be impossible for
Greece to stand aloof if acts of savagery took place in
Crete, adding that, under such circumstances, she would
probably have much European sympathy on her part.3
But this platonic approval could not, and did not, impress
the Hellenes; for both in Macedonia and in Epirus they
found Austria consistently and systematically opposed
to their efforts at expansion. In the latter province
it has long been the Vienna Government's policy to
foster the nationalist movement of the Southern Alban-
ians ; in the former to vie with Russia in the support of
the Slavonic element against the Hellenic. And under
all these manoeuvres the Greeks have since 1878 dis-
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